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In this and in other ways the Maoris showed a democratic
spirit. The chief did not obtain his position by accident of
birth, or, as we call it, by * hereditary right'; he had to prove
himself worthy by valour in war and wisdom in counsel, when
he was chosen by the general consent of his tribe. If at any
time he disgraced himself, proving guilty of cowardice or
treachery or injurious vice, he was liable to be deposed from
his chieftainship, records proving that this was sometimes done.

The chief was endowed with a mysterious kind of attribute
called mana, a term difficult to render into English, but convey-
ing a meaning somewhat stronger than our words * prestige f or
* influence/ The great duty of a chief was to increase his
mana by every means in his power, especially by overthrowing
his enemies and by personal heroism hi the hour of danger.
He might lose his mana, not only through his own fault, but by
being wounded in the back, or buffeted on the head (which
was peculiarly sacred to the person of a chief), or by suffering
other indignities at the hands of his enemies. His most
precious possession was the mere, or short green stone sword,
with which he slew his foe at close quarters. These meres
were handed down as heirlooms from father to son through
many generations, and the gift of one of them to a stranger was
the greatest honour that could be paid.

All evidence goes to prove that the Maoris were, and the
surviving tribes still are, of a high order of intelligence. They
are especially remarkable for their gifts of poetry and oratory,
and many of the poems which have been handed down from
generation to generation are very beautiful in their imagery and
musical rhythm. The magnificence and loveliness of their
surroundings were not lost upon them, but they had a deep and
passionate love for their native land, and its scenery inspired
them with an ultimate sense of the mystery and poetry of
Nature, which found expression in national songs and epics not
. unworthy of comparison with the Nature-poems of the early
Greeks* Their arts were primitive, and they had not advanced
beyond the Stone Age when Captain Cook became acquainted